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Names of newspapers. 


Place of publication. Number of 


subscribers. 


Dates of papers received and examined 


o the week. 


BENGALI. 
Monthly. 
‘‘ Bharat Shramajivi 


Fortnightly. 


“ Sansodhini”’ ; 
‘‘ Purva Pratidhwani”’ 


Weekly. 
‘‘ Ananda Bazar Patrika 
“ Arya Darpan ” 
‘‘ Bangabasi " 
‘“ Bartabaha ” 
‘ Bharat Bandhu 
‘‘ Bharat Mihir” 
‘‘ Bengal Advertiser 
“ Bardwan Sanjivani” 
“ Chiruvarta’ 
‘© Dacca Prakash”’ 
« ee 
‘‘ Education Gazette”... 
‘*Gramvarta Prakashika ”’ 
“ Halisahar Prakashika”’ 
“ Hindu Ranjika”’ 
‘ Medini”’ 
‘‘ Murshidabad Patrika ~... 
‘ Murshidabad Pratinidhi” 
‘ Navavibhakar”’ ae 
‘ Paridarshak ”’ 
 Pratikar’”’ 
‘‘Rajshahye Samvad”"__... 
‘ Rungpore Dik Prakash”’ 
‘* Sadharani’”’ ne 
‘* Sahachar”’ 
* Som Prakash” 
*¢ Sudhakar” 
‘ Sulabha Samachar” 
* Srihatta Prakash ”’ 
‘Tripura Vartavaha ” 


Daily. 


‘*Samvad Prabhakar” 
“Samvad Parndchandrodaya”’ 
‘‘ Samachar Chandrika”’ 
‘Banga Vidya Prakashika’’ 
‘* Prabhati”’ 

“Samachar Sudhabarsan ” 


Weekly. 
‘Urdu Guide” 


gic 2 ee 


ENGLISH aND UrRpc. 


| 


Calcutta 


Chittagong 
Ditto 


Calcutta 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Pubna 
Calcutta 
Mymensing ae 
Calcutta sa 
Burdwan 
Sherepore, Mymensing 
Dacca ei 
Calcutta ~ 
Hooghly an 
Comercolly 
Calcutta 
Beauleah, Rajshahye... 
Midnapore 
Berhampore 

Ditto 

Calcutta 
Sylhet 
Berhampore 
Beauleah 
Kakinia, Rungpore 
Chinsurah 
Calcutta 
Changripotta, 24-Perghs. 
Mymensing 
Calcutta 
Sylhet 
Commillah 


Calcutta 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


21st June 1882. 


26th 
30th 
24th 
29th 
27th 
20th 


27th 


30th 
24th 
%Ath 
28th 
26th 


26th 
18th 


29th 
25th 
2ist 
26th 


214th 
24th 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 


ditto. 
19th and 26th June 1882. 
25th June 1882. 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 


ditto. 
ditto. 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 


ditto. 


ditto. 


23rd to 29th June 1882. 
23rd to 29th 
22nd to 28th 
23rd to 29th 
26th June to lst July 1882. 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 


24th June 1882. 
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No. Names of newspapers. Place of publication. een od ae ee —" oramined 
el, 
Hinpt. 
Weekly. 
41 |‘ Behar Bandhno” a“ es ... | Bankipore, Patna ow. 500 
42 | “ Bharat Mitra” me ion --. | Calcutta ee 500 
43 | ‘ Sar Sudhanidhi”’ - | Ditto oes 200 
44 | ‘* Uchit Bakta” | Ditto oo ae 
Prrsiax. | 
Weekly. 
45 | ‘ Jam-Jahén-nums” ‘ie a0 ». | Ditto one 250 | 23rd June 1882. 
Urpv. 
Weekly. 
46 |‘* Akhbar-i-Darussaltanat” sie + | Ditto oes seeeee 
ASSAMESE. 
Monthly. 
47 |‘* Assam Vilasini” ee as oes | Sibsagar “ve sovees 
Urrya. 
Weekly. 
cae. ~~ lee |) Bee 
60 | ‘* Balasore Samvad Vahika ” ss Ditto os 125 
Fortnightly. 
61 | ‘‘ Mayurbhunj Pékshik Patrika” .». | Mayurbhunj wal nee 
HInpi. 
Monthly. 
52 | ‘ Kshatriya Patrika”’ s, Patna i —— 
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Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. 


Tar Paridarshak, of the 18th June, asks the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam to introduce the elective system into 
the Sylhet Municipality, which is in every 
respect fit to receive the privilege. 

9. The Charu Varid, of the 19th June, contains a long article on 
magisterial officers. The Editor dwells upon 
the enormous powers possessed by Magistrates, 
and the frequent abuse of those powers made by them. Government 
has acted unwisely in vesting them with multifarious duties and large 
and varied powers. These officers frequently act in a_ highhanded 
manner, but are never reproved by Government for misconduct. In 
consequence the people are gradually losing their respect for Government. 

8. The Bharat Mihir, of the 20th June, in an eloquently written 

article, expresses its gratitude to Lord Ripon 
for the benefits he has conferred upon the 
people of this country. The repeal of the Vernacular Press Act has been 
the redress of a grievance, while the introduction of local self-government 
is a priceless boon. The Editor earnestly begs of Lord Ripon to abolish 
the outstill system, the introduction of which has brought incalculable 
misery upon the people. | 

4, We give below a full translation of an article in the Som Prakdsh 
of the 26th June, headed the “ Future of the Indian Empire.” 

In our former articles we have reviewed, as far as possible, the past, 

the present, and the future of India. How 
The future of India. the wheel of India’s fortune has been 
revolving from ancient times downwards 
has been circumstantially described. Now it is the duty of every one, 
who desires the good of the English and India, to ascertain how English 
supremacy in India may be confirmed : it is proper to investigate carefully 
what wise measures should be adopted in order that there may not occur at 
any time further political revolution in India. Beit the British nation or 
the people of India, if they are satisfied with mutually pointing out the 
faults of the other party, and seeking after such faults, they are not each 
others’ friends; they are inveterate enemies of each other. In some of 
their actions the British nation may be proved guilty in our eyes, and 
we also may be guilty in some of our actions towards the people of 
Great Britain ; but if we do not try to correct each others’ faults, where 
Is Our sincere affection and love? Where is again the evidence of our 
friendship ? The heart of man is unsteady, faults are natural to man. 
There is no man who has never from his birth committed any fault. 
A man may easily do some wrong or other, but on seeing this none should 
show any indifference, or should remain satisfied with mere condemnation. 
If faults are seen, it is proper to correct them. ‘The British nation is not 
governing us well, why should we remain satisfied with this condemnation 
only ? On the other hand, the English will say,—the people of India are very 
ungrateful; why should they rest contented with merely proclaiming in this 
way a bad name? It is necessary to remove soun the causes which lead us to 
condemn British rule; and it is necessary likewise to root out the causes that 
lead Englishmen to call us ungrateful. Such conduct towards each other 
increases real friendship; otherwise tbere is nothing more than a lip-deep 
*xpression of generosity. 

When a son is born, his parents and other relatives have his horoscope 
cast by an astrologer; and if they spy any future danger, they try to 
Prevent it by adopting proper measures. In the same manner, if a con- 
‘ideration of causes and effects shuuld show that some danger may happen 
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to the Indian Empire, the expression of an apprehension of such danger 
does not indicate a rebellious disposition. If a physician at the time of 
examining a disease conceals some symptom and makes no efforts to provide 
any remedy for it, that physician is the enemy of the patient; go jp 
matters political. If any one, seeing the possibility of future danger, does 
not try to prevent it, then he too is an enemy of the State. Whateve 
distinction may exist between us and the British nation; however we may 
differ from each other in race, religion, colour, and language; we hare 
fully to bear the consequences of the actions of the English. Therefore 
whatever distinction may exist in such trifling matters as colour, &c., between 
us, we are bound to each other by strong ties of joy and sorrow in this life. 
If in such a state of things any one should say the people of India have no 
right to express any opinions, and it is of no use to Government to 
know their mind, would these words seem proper ? Where our happiness and 
comfort are so intimately bound up with the actions of Government, is it 
feasible to keep silence ? We shall never be able to look with equal eyes 
on joys and sorrows, and to be unaffected by either. Our connection with 
Government also will never cease. In such a state of things it is best to 
desire the good of the State. 

By what means can the Indian Empire be made stable and long- 
lasting ? By what means can the goddess of peace ever reign undisturbed 
in India? What means should be adopted in order that India may not be 
polluted again with streams of human blood ? This it is now the duty of 
everyone to devise. Whenever the subject turns up, most people say, remove 
the distinction between the conquerors and the conquered, let both parties 
show mutual sympathy, and all heart-burnings will disappear. But by 
what art can an inclination be produced for removing the distinction between 
the conquerors and the conquered ? All this no one has ascertained. The 
lower classes of India are sinking under the weight of unbearable sufferings, 
but no one thinks of the means by which those sufferings are to be relieved. 
It is the duty of every one to try to so alter the system of Indian adminis- 
tration that in the work of administration there occurs no partiality or 
irregularity. In the first place it is necessary to ascertain what is the 
best means of improving the condition of the masses of the people. 

That friend of India, the great Mr. Hyndman, seeing the sufferings 
of India, has written with tears in his eyes,—under our administration India 
has been reduced to very great poverty, and her misery is gradually increasing. 
From various taxes nearly 36 million pounds are collected. Of the tax-payers, 
nearly three-fourths have to depend on agriculture for their livelihood. 
From 1857 to 1876 the revenues have increased by 12 millions; but the 
greater part thereof was money which poor ‘peasants had acquired by the 
sweat of their brow; besides this, taxes on salt, stamps, and spirits are also 
wrung from the poor. Where things are very cheap in India, the expet- 
diture on every prisoner per year is Rs. 28. But a peasant’s income never 
exceeds 15 or 16 Rs. ayear. From this income they have to supply the 
food of draught-cattle, their own food and clothing, and to repair the 
instruments required in cultivation. 

Mr. Dadabhoy Norowji of Bombay communicated to Mr. Hyndman 
accounts of many miseries to which the masses of people 10 
India are subject. On learning the story of such sufferings of this our India, 
that is withered within, grown thin and almost at the point of death, Englas 
became surprised, rent in twain like a lofty tree thunder-struck. True, there 
are mountains and hills in Kingland, but all of them are not hard stone, al 
all the people of England are not the Editors of the Zudian Daily News 
s~ and of the Pioneer, There are men of flesh and blood ; there are many kind- 
hearted, great men who sorrow with the sorrows of others, and who live in most 
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civilised England as its ornaments. They began to weep with tears flowing from 
their eyes) But Mr. Caird, just like a twin-brother of the Datly News, with 
alarge handkerchief from his pocket (Hnglishmen not having like Bengali 
women skirts of sharzes) brushed off the tears from the eyes of kind-hearted 
people who were affected by sorrows of other men. Because Mr. Caird 
had never seen this foodless India, because he had never trodden a rib of 
its broken skeleton reduced to skin and bone, therefore like an all-seeing 
and all-knowing jog, by showing the accounts of the Punjab, he gavea 
trustworthy illustration of the incomparable happiness and wealth of Indian 
peasantry. ‘To support his views he showed that inthe Punjab 21 millions 
of acres were under cultivation. Suppose one acre of land produces 
grain worth £1-14. The revenue is £1,905,000, the value of wheat 
produced on 1,120,000 acres of land. The wheat of the remaining 5,500,000 
acres of land and other grains of 12,000,000 acres of land may at the rate 
of one seer for an individual supply food for 17,000,000 men. JBesides this, 
there are the herbs and green vegetables of the gardens, and milk. Further, it 
is to be seen that 845,000 acres of land produce sesamun, mustard &c. ; that 
720,000 acres of land produce cotton, jute, and hemp; that 391,000 acres 
of land produce sugarcane; that 120,000 acres produce indigo, 69,000 
acres tobacco, 88,000 acres spices, drugs and colouring substances ; 91,000 
acres opium, and 8,800 acres tea. It is from the profits of these products 
that a sum twice the revenues due to’ Government is raised. Mr. Caird 
by his estimates has made out an average of knee-deep water. 
But one who, finding knee-deep water, goes to cross the river, sinks. What 
has Mr. Caird done to prevent this? Is there any one in India who can 
divide that produce equally between all persons? Has Mr. Caird — deter- 
mined how much of that produce where accumulates? Has Mr. Caird 
ascertained how much of that produce is exported, how much remains in 
the country, and of exported things who share the profits, in what propor- 
tion ? Well, we ask if the lower classes of India are in affluent circum- 
stances, why do they die at the first blow of famine ? Has Mr. Caird ascer- 
tained how much grain, in this year of cheap grain, is stored up in the 
houses of ryots after paying the rent for land? Has Mr. Caird enquired 
whether the zemindars have received all the rents due to them from the 
ryots? Has he any information as to what rents are in arrears ? 


Be that as it may, we not only feel it as a favour, but we feel obliged, 
that Mr. Caird has shown we are in affluent circumstances. For this we are 
bound to him in the eternal bond of gratitude. It is in consequence of the 
interference of great men of this character that the sufferings of India do not 
disappear. All such great men, assuming the form of thick clouds, keep 
enveloped the sun of India’s happiness. Mr. Erskine Perry nodded assent 
to what Mr. Caird said. But let the all-knowing sahebs, throwing off the 
film from their eyes, look once, and they will understand with what diffi- 
culty the night of India’s sufferings is being passed through. All men in 
this country have not land, all are not cultivators. The majority of the 
inferior castes are labourers. Possibly one in a house is a labourer, and 
gets two or three annas as wages. With that he has to maintain his wife 
and his sons and daughters. Besides this, there are marriages and shradhs, 
clothing to purchase, and houses to build. So much for ordinary and extra- 
ordinary expenditure. Again, in the course of the year, do there not occur 
extraordinary decrease of income and extraordinary increase of expenditure ? 
Sometimes it is necessary to labour gratuitously for the zemindar and the 
police ; that does not bring a cowrie into the house. If owing to illness he 
is bed-ridden for some days, not a cowrie is brought to his house. How 
productive of loss is one day’s want of work for one whose daily income is two 
or three annas! How dangerous is it for those whose daily bread depends 
on their day’s earnings to sit idle one day! So much for decrease of income. 


Ri per 
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See now the increase of expenditure. The people of India have not m 
satisfy their own hunger. Today they have to provide food for such 
as come to visit them. Tomorrow there is illness, and something is to 
to the physician. Whence is all this additional expenditure met? Is not addi- 
tional expenditure cause of utter ruin to one who has but a limited income 
wherewith he can hardly fillja corner of his stomach ? The majority of the 
Indian people are labourers, and such is their miserable condition. 

Now think of the miserable condition of the cultivators. First, we 
speak of Bengal. How many large cultivators are there in Bengal? No 
two ina thousand. Fifteen-sixteenths of the people are ordinary cultivators 
Fifteen-sixteenths of the cultivators have not more cultivation than what can 
be done with one plough. Reader! look to his mcome and expenditure 
Two ordinary bullocks required for a plough will cost Rs. 50. A pair of 
bullocks can draw the plough for five years. Hence— 


erely to 
relatives 


be paid 


EXPENDITURE. Rs. INCOME. Rs. 
The cost of bullocks ... ae Paddy and paddy straw ... 90 
Rent of 15 beeghas of land at the rate Kalar = 6 
of Rs. 2 per beegha ... | ee Sugarcane 30 
The wages of assistant labourers at Vegetables ... 10 
the time of cutting and planting Mustard, &c. ee Cs 
paddy eee eee eee 8 
The implements of cultivation we 
Kood for bullocks is a ae 
Manure and other incidental charges 10 ° 
Total we 1S Total a 


me 


A strong and very laborious man, who does not suffer from illness, may 
singly earn in one year Rs. 33 from cultivation, 7¢.,0n an average one 
cultivator can secure an income of three or four rupees a month. Ina 
vear of plenty his profits may be a little more; and in a year of scarcity 
he cannot pay even the rents of the zmindar. Labouring and cultivation 
are equally paying with this difference, that in the month of Pous there 
is some show of grandeur in the houses of the cultivators. Here is a pile 
of paddy, and there a stack of paddy straw. If observed superficially, they 
may cause bewilderment in the mind of the envious. ° 

The condition of the North-Western Provinces, Bombay, Oudh, and 
the Punjab is more miserable than this. The Bengali cultivator can live 
for some time on herbs and rice, but in those provinces the poor cannot obtain 
even herbs. Those who have moved in towns and capital cities will ridicule 
this statement of ours as exaggeration ; but those who know the condition 
of the mofussil will, we do not know, consider us how much guilty, because 
this statement does not show sufliciently the misery of the people. The 
North-Western Provinces, &c., are Government ‘has mehals. Reader! do 
you know the rate of rentin Midnapore? It is so in those parts. The 
settlement officers get credit for increasing the revenues; the tehsildars, the 
canoongoes, and the patwaries, if not all, at least many of them, somehow or 
other, pass their days in some sort of happiness and comfort. Then there 
are ¢heka landlerds, for whom it is necessary to press out juice from sugarcanes 
already pressed. Where are the rights of the tenant? World-embracing 
lists of lands will not do. Nor will it do to show the proportion of the 
produce. What purpose will it serve to know the weight of the bags that are 
carried by pacx-bullocks? It is necessary to see how. much sugar is eaten 
by the bullocks. 

Mr. Caird has, in certain very curious matters, shown the profits of the 
Indian ryots in agriculture. These are opium, indigo, and tea. Do the 
cultivators receive any profits from the cultivation of these articles? Do 
they earn anything more than the wages of labour? Ask even the insects 
and worms of this country, what are the profits of the ryots from 
indigo cultivation, and they will touch with their hand the stomach 
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and the back in order to indicate that there is no food in the stomach, there 
sno spot on the back which has not been struck with the raééan. The 
profits of opium and tea do not belong to the people of this country, though 
forming a part of the profits of the commerce of this country. These are 
profits theoretically, but not practically. The foreigners look to the theory of 
profits, but have no regard to what happens in practice. The cultivation of 
these articles has opened up new paths of trade for this country. For this 
reason only we look upon such cultivation as a source of wealth. But 
- this consideration apart, they do not benefit the cultivators at all. © | 

In real truth the cultivators of India are not in happiness and 
affluence. ‘Their poverty is gradually increasing, because, where the lands 
are fertile, there is an excessive number of people. On the other hand, 
though the land is long producing crops, it is nowhere well manured. 
In India the land has so deteriorated that without some manure costing two 
or three rupees a year for each beegha, there is no possibility of abundant 
crops being produced. If the little that is done here were done with the 
soil in England, the people there would not have even one meal a day. 
The cultivators of this country have no funds in their hands. There are 
certain reasons why money does not accumulate. First, there is the law for 
the division of inheritance in this country.’ A property in descending four or 
five generations is divided into small parts, so that there is no accumulation 
of capital in any one’s hand. This old law should be abrogated. The 
second cause of hardship is the system of collecting the revenues and the 
zemindary system. It is proper to take such steps as may soon lead to the 
amendment of this system. What we have to say on this subject we 
wish to express in another issue. | ie ee } 

5. Referring to the controversy which is being carried on with great 

The vaccination controversy in Warmth by eminent medical men in England 
England. on the subject of vaccination, the Navavi- 
bhakar, of the 26th June, remarks that it is really a matter for grave 
apprehension if, as is now being shewn by learned authorities, vaccination 
is an injurious and not a beneficial practice. As the practice is sanctioned 
by law, how culpable is the action of the rulers! 

6. The same paper notices with gratification that, under the able and 
generous administration of Dr. Lethbridge, 
there has been some improvement of the 
Bengal jails. The new Jail Code, the preparation of which was taken in 
hand last year, will, it may be hoped, in a large measure answer the expecta- 
tions of the public. 

7. The same paper contains an article headed “It is desirable to 

eee extend the operations of high education.” 

The writer expresses the opinion that it is 
necessary to extend primary education in this country, because there could 
be no real progress unless the masses were educated. But while holding this 
view, the Hditor is strongly convinced of the impropriety of reducing the 
Government contribution in aid of high education. The spread of high 
education has not been very extensive in this country, nor is its quality 
‘uperior. Jt will be at once conceded that those who have passed the 
Entrance and even the F. A. test of the University cannot be said 
to have received a high education. Now if the number of graduates 
and even of those who have passed the F. A. test be taken into 
iceount, it will be found that among the population of India, which 
ooks to the Calcutta University as its educational centre, there are three 
persons in a hundred thousand who have received a high education. 
Such has been the progress of high education during the 26 years 
that the Calcutta University has been in existence. In view of this 
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circumstance, Government ought not to remain indifferent to the Interests 
of high education. It is well known to those who are at all conversant With 
the state of the country that the poor cannot afford to give high educatio, 
to their children; that the wealthy are not anxious to do so; and that the 
middle classes alone put forth efforts in this matter. But a person belong. 
ing to this middle class cannot afford to pay for the high education of ty, 
or three boys at the same time. A few boys only, succeed in gaining scholar. 
ships. Of the others the monthly expenses of each amounts to about Rs, 95, 
If Government discontinues its grant for high education, the expenses of: 
education will go on increasing until boys coming from the middle classe, 
are excluded from the benefit of a collegiate training. It is not therefor 
desirable that Government should retire from the field of high education. 

8, The same paper publishes the substance of the Government 

: Resolution on the reorganization of the ‘Sub. 

ae oo «(cee «cede §6Gervieen, and cordially 

approves of the arrangements sanctioned 

therein. By raising the status of this service, Mr, Thompson, it is remarked, 
has earned the gratitude of the people. 

9. The Ananda Bazar Patrikd, of the 26th June, contains an article 
headed ‘Fearful oppression.” The writer 
publishes the substance of a memorial made to 
the Viceroy by Gadar Sahai, an influential zemindar of Behar, against 
Mr. Posford, Joint-Magistrate of Chumparun, by whom he was subjected to 
extremely humiliating treatment. 

10. The same paper contains a summary of the facts narrated in the 
petition of the Maharajah of Susanga Durga- 
pore to the Government of India, and con- 
demns the action of Government in having 
deprived him of the Garo Hills. The Editor hopes that Lord Ripon will do 
justice to the injured Rajah. 

11. The same paper directs the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor 

| to the violent disposition and high-handed 

Dae Detonment Magistrate of proceedings of Lieutenant Macdonald, Canton- 

ment Magistrate of Dum-Dum. On the 16th 

June last he assaulted Sambhu Chandra, Chowdhury, bazar chowdhuni of 

Dum-Dun, by throwing at him a leaden paper-weight, which struck him with 
such force that the man remained insensible for about five minutes. 

12. The Medini, of the 26th June, remarks that Mr. Meres, Judge 
of Midnapore, has begun to act in a manner 
which calls for strong protest. He does not 
allow the public to enter his court; the benches that were placed there 
for their accommodation are now kept upside down in order that people may 
be prevented from sitting thereon. The pleaders also have incurred bis 
displeasure. Only a few chairs have been kept in the court for the con 
venience of pleaders actually engaged in cases that are being heard by the 
Judge, the larger number having been removed elsewhere by his orders. Quite 
recently, in a dacoity case that was being heard by him as Sessions Judge, the 
wife of the Brahman in whose house the dacoity had been committed wa 
present in court as a witness. She stood veiled where she had been di 
to stand. The Judge ordered her to remove her veil, but she refused to do 8. 
The Judge insisted on the veil being taken off. She, however, still continuing 
to disobey his order, the husband was directed to remove the veil, but the 
wife still refused to show her face in court and began to weep. Atl 
none of the peons being a Brahman, the J udge ordered his head clerk, 
Golak Chundra Mookerji, a Brahman, to take off the woman’s ¥ 
and the order was carried out. This action was extremley reprehensl 
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Mr. Meres appears to possess a good knowledge of Bengali; yet he, as a 
rule, does not use the honorific forms @fa or atetfy in addressing a per- 


son, @@ being invariably used. It cannot be that he does not know the 


difference between those words. The LEditur will recur to the subject 
‘n another issue. a 

13. The Chdru Vartd, of the 26th June, writes complainingly 

Natives of India, and service in that Government, while it is gradually 

the army. conferring valuable civil rights upon the people 
of India, does not yet show any desire to allow them to enter the military 
service. All its love for the people and its liberal views cannot prevail 
upon it to be generous to them in this matter. It is not, however, wise to 
distrust them in this way. . 

14. The Bhdérat Bandhu, of the 27th June, dwells upon the necessity 
of reforming the police service. Although the 
oppressions committed by the police have 
much diminished, the police is yet feared by the people as an engine of 
high-handedness. Now the existing police force labours under two great 
disadvantages, namely, the paucity of educated natives in the ranks of 
superior police officers, and the absence of educated and respectable men 
among the subordinate officers. The whole subject should receive the 
attention of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

15. The Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 27th June, dwells upon the claims 

Acting Chief Justiceship of the Of Mr. Justice Mitter to obtain the acting 

Caleatra High Court. Chief Justiceship inthe event of Sir Richard 
Garth going on leave. Itis gratifying to find that Lord Ripon is anxious 
to do justice in the matter, but there is ground for considerable apprehension 
in the fact that Civilians in a body and almost all the Kuropean merchants of 
Calcutta are opposed to the promotion of the Native Judge. When the 
Queen assumed the direct administration of India, the pledge was given to 
the people that in the matter of appointment to the public service, there 
would be no distinction made on the score of colour or creed. It is now to 
be seen how far this promise will be redeemed. 

16. The Uikal Dipikd, of the 17th June, says that the Ranee of the 


Ths nto Banos of Mousbhuni. late Mourbhun) Maharajah was a woman of 


- good understanding, and by her counsel help- 
ful to her husband. Had she lived she would have been of great service in 
the training of her son. 


17. The same journal, in referring to the Government Resolution on 
ilies Secale ual the lunatic asylums for 1882, says that, in 
| consideration of the annual influx of pilgrims 
into Pooree, it is desirable that the accommodation now available in the 
Cuttack Asylum should be enlarged. It is said that the inmates of the 
asylum are allowed to sleep in the verandah—a practice opposed to the 
orders of the Government of India, besides being objectionable upon sanitary 
grounds. Taking into account the population of Bengal, it appears that a 
minimum number of insane persons are admitted into the asylums. This being 
the case, what is the good of incurring unnecessary expenditure in maintain- 
‘ug @ separate institution? If these insane persons were treated in hospitals 
in the same manner in which ordinary patients are treated, it would on the 
ene hand reduce the costs of the establishment, and would, on the other, 
Promote the convenience of the public. It is to be hoped that Government 
will do justice in the matter, and so arrange matters that the lunatics may 

be benefited, 
18. The Editor of the same journal, in an article on the “ Native 
attire Editors and supply of official Press,” dwells at length on the evil consequences 
2 that resulted from the promulgation of tlie 
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Vernacular Press Act, and hails with gratitude and joy the repeal of the Act 
by Lord Ripon. 

Quoting from the Hinds Pair t, the writer says that, during the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857, the Native Press having assisted Government in Several 
ways, Lord Canning was pleased to grant it freedom by allowing trans. 
lated extracts from Native Papers tobe published for the information 9 
Government. This policy had the effect of checking the high-handed pro- 
ceedings of mofussil hakims; but since the publication of such translations 
was discontinued, the influence of the press has diminished. It is desirabje 
that Lord Ripon should revive the practice, the status of the press 
cannot otherwise be improved. It behoves Government to furnish fy} 
official information to the Native Press inthe same manner in which it 
supplies the English Press, inasmuch as_ the publication of imperfect infor- 
mation is calculated to produce an immense amount of mischief. It js 
to be hoped that Lord Ripon will listen to the reasonable proposals noticed 
above. 


19. The Editor of the Utkal Durpan, of the 19th June, in referrine 
— to the costs of litigation, says the present state 
of things is very inconvenient both to the poor 
and the rich. Even to the latter it is so expensive as to be almost ruinous. 
Signs of improvement are, however, perceptible. Procedure Codes are being 
revised. It is still, however, necessary to reduce the cost of conducting suits, 
Even now there are occasionally met with officials who require that applica- 
tions for vacancies should bear stamps. , 
20. Referring to the death of the Ranee of the late Mourbhunj 
Maharajah, the same paper states that, ignorant 
people imagine that if the killah should become 
khas and pasa into the hands of Government, new taxes will be imposed, a 
circumstance which occasions much anxiety. Some say that, if the Govern- 
ment treat us as it has done the people of the Khoordah khas mehal, what 
will our condition be ?. 
21. The Utkal Dinika, of the 24th June, in referring to the Pooree Car 
- festival, says. the time being unfavourable, the 
irae Sie SNE Oh NY: attendance was not Resco Poon 10,000, and 
that through the good arrangement of the Government the pilgrims were 
enabled without hindrance to get a sight of the idol. A fisherman, 
through the snapping of one of the ropes, received an injury which occa- 
sioned his death. 
22. The same paper, in referring to the misunderstanding between 
ois ili ot tai the Duspulla Rajah and his manager who has 
recently been dismissed, says that in conse- 
quence of the utter incompetency of the Rajah and his having upset all 
the arrangements hitherto made by the Government for his benefit, the 
estate should be brought under khas management until such time as the 
Rajah proves himself competent to efficiently attend to his own affairs. 
This is certain that, so long as the Kajah is surrounded by his presest 
advisers, there is no hope of improvement. It is because the influence of ev! 
advisers prevails with them that so many Gurjat Rajahs are being ruined. 
23. Referring to the mismanagement of the affairs of the Pooree 
jp uismanagement of the affairs of Temple, the Editor thinks that, as the appoint 
ee ment of the exiled Rajah to the superintendency 
of the temple was made by Government, the time has arrived when the Gor 
ernment should make arrangements for carrying on the affairs of the temple 
_ by a Committee composed of respectable and qualified native gentlemen. 
Accordingly, Government has been pleased to direct the local authone 
to form a Committee. The Magistrate of Pooree has sent in the name 
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of ten influential persons for the approval of the Commissioner. The Com- 
missioner will in afew days visit Pooree, and it is to be hoped he will take 
the opinion of the inhabitants on the matter and appoint properly qualified 
persons to act as members of the Committee. 
_ 94, The writer of an article on self-government in the same paper, 
states that in those countries where this 
system does not exist, the advancement of the 
eople is impossible. For 100 years we have enjoyed the blessings of British 
rule. During this time we have had no training in the art of self-government ; 
on the contrary, the authorities have shown total indifference to this matter. 
Whenever the question of self-government is mooted, the remark is made 
that the people of India are not prepared for it. When we see that even 
uncivilized people are capable of somehow managing their own affairs, it is 
unreasonable to suppose that the civilized and educated people of India are 
incompetent to do likewise. That in many things we are unfit and in- 
competent is commonly said by the authorities, but when any duties are 
imposed upon us by Government we discharge them in a most praiseworthy 
manner. Our Governor-General, Lord Ripon, has expressed his willingness to 
entrust us to some extent with self-government. Though these powers are 
limited, they are a boon never before granted by any former Government. 
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